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EXPERIMENTING WITH A CO-EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Students in China have been bubbling over with 
enthusiasm and desire to do things for the last few years. They 
considered everything within their range of action from 
organizing parades to running the national government. The 
trouble was, from the Christian point of view, that the ways 
in which they expressed their enthusiasm were all too often 
destructive. Obviously the problem has been, and is to get 
this student energy, enthusiasm and life behind projects which 
will be constructive and develop the students’ qualities of 
leadership along social and religious lines. | 


We believed that our students might find an outlet for 
their energy in promoting a student conference for our high 
schools—Wen Shan Girls’ School, Union High School, Union 
Kindergarten Training School, and Foochow College. The 
conference was held and this issue of the Messenger contains 
two papers written by Wen Shan students in an English Essay | 
Contest between Wen Shan and Foochow College on the 
subject, ‘“What the Student Conference Means to Me.”’ 


In one way the story of the conference is a short one; in 
another it goes back to the days in America when I dreamed of 
having such conferences if I should have the privilege of going 
to China and working with students. 


The immediate history dates from last summer when, on 


-Kuhang, I decided to suggest a conference to the principals of 


our schools as early as possible during the fall term. According- 
ly representatives from the four schools met in October to 
discuss the possibility of having a conference of some kind— 
no one knew just what it was to be but we had faith and went 
ahead. 


One of our principles was that the meetings were to work 
up from the student body rather than down from the faculty. 


_ If we were going to give them an opportunity to express their 


enthusiasm along the right lines and get training in leadership 
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it was necessary to have them share the responsibility of choos- 
ing the time, the place of meeting, the topics for discussion, 
the leaders, and most important of all, in working up the 
interest of the student bodies as a whole. | 


We realized that such a conference was an experiment. 
It was loaded with dynamite which any little friction might 
set off. It was to be the first of its kind in Foochow. Boys 
and girls from four schools were to be brought together for two 
days. of lectures, worship, recreation and discussion. None of 
them had been prepared for such relationships for, as one of 
the students wrote after the conference had closed, “‘All of us 
had not passed a stage in coeducation, therefore in our first 
meeting we were timid to speak or discuss our questions for we 
feared that if we could not speak English or Mandarin fluently 
it will make the students of the other schools laugh, especially 
the girls.’’ In addition, in one of the schools as many as 
seventy per cent. of the students are non-Christian and each 
body contained students who at least lean toward radicalism 
and who, if the spirit of the meeting got started in the wrong © 
way could make no end of trouble. Foochow seems to be 
noted for the actions of its radical students and we had no 
desire to give occasion for anyone to add to the reputation. 


On the other hand, we felt that if we succeeded such a 
conference would be invaluable. Christian schools, and the 
students in them have received frontal, side and rear attacks 
during the last four years with the result that in some of the 
schools the school spirit had long since reached the vanishing 
point and most of the students were unconcerned about the 
coming of a day of resurrection. But in some of the schools 
_ the spirit was excellent and we believed that if given an op- 

portunity the morale and school pride of these student bodies 
would pass over to those of the schools which had not recovered 
from the depths reached two years ago. Further, while each 
school was providing a social program for its own group, yet 
there was little opportunity for the students of the various 
schools to get acquainted, work together and make friends with 
the students in the other Christian schools. Some of them 
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needed help in seeing that it is an honorable thing to attend a 
Christian school and that these schools are progressive. One 
of the boys expressed his idea in this way, ‘‘Before the con- 
ference I thought the students of our schools were different 
from the students of other schools and I believed that girls were 
all inferior to boys. During the conference I learned the 
lesson that the students of our schools are not all good while 
the students of other schools are not all bad, and that girls 
have more of what is termed common sense than boys.’’ Also, 
with the example of co-education in the government schools 
and with the breakdown of the old social controls we believed 
that no time dared be lost in providing both intellectual and 
social contacts between the boy and girl students. Needless 
to say, we hoped that definite ethical and religious values could 
be communicated through the addresses and personalities of 
the speakers and discovered in the discussion groups which 
would express themselves in the lives of the students. 


The opening meeting was held in Wen Shan and the 
program given by the Wen Shan students set the pace for the 
conference and stimulated the students of the other schools to 
produce their best songs, cheers and Chinese music during the 
remainder of the conference. Although attendance of course 
was optional we were happy to see that almost every student 
in the four schools attended from the first to the last meeting. 


Space forbids mentioning the topics used in the addresses 
but a few lines must be given to the discussion groups. Said 
one of the students, ‘“The discussion groups seemed to me to 
be of utmost importance. All the subjects were chosen by us 
Problems of co-education, of society, of church, of religion 
were all put together into discussion. This shows that we are 
not as we were formerly. Undoubtedly we begin to put our 
eyes toward the world. Morever, in the discussion groups 
the boys and girls expressed themselves freely. Thus in com- 
parison with any meeting of the past, I daresay that there is 
not a shadow of doubt that we are progressive. We are all in 
high spirit.’ 
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_ Judging by attendance the most popular subject discussed 
was, ‘‘What relation should exist between faculty and students 
and how can we promote it ?’’ One hundred and four attended 
this discision and a third of them took part. One of the 
teachers who was present said, ‘“This is a confession meeting 
—a confession by the students of the sins of the faculty !”’ 
Nevertheless they were trying to get at one of the most dif- 
ficult problems in school life and judging by the changed spirit 
in one school at least, the students got real help from this 
discussion. 

Another set of questions which was very popular centered 
around, ‘‘How can we best promote wholesome relationships 
between boy and girl students? What is the relation between 
co-education and morality ?’’ As evidence of the feeling of 
the boys toward the girls before the conference let me quote 
from a boy’s paper, ‘‘Formerly, although I knew the friendship 
between the boys and girls was. an essential problem for us, 


— yet I considered the respect of girls as unnecessary for the 


responsibilities of boys. Certainly it was impossible for me to 
sacrifice some privileges in order to serve some obligations to 
ladies. Now there isa great change of my characteristic:.....°’ 
One of the non-Christian students wrote, ‘“To sing with girls 
seemed very common to the students of missionary schools 
who always had a good time on Sunday. It puzzled us to 
describe the sweetness of the singing and especially the girls’ 
voices which resounded far above all the rest of the congrega- 
tion. Someone believed that there are peculiar quavers still 
to be heard in Smith Hall.’”’ But to return te the discussion 
group. One of the girls wrote, ‘‘It broadened the social re- 
lationship by helping the boys and girls. For we girls do not 
have any opportunities to discuss any questions with boys. It 
is the custom that inherits from our ancestors many thousands 
of years ago. They taught that we ought to have a wall be- 
tween us. If not, there would be a great confusion. So they 
looked among us very sternly. This is really a bad custom 
for us to follow because the girls and boys have almost the 
same number in one country. If girls could not get a chance 
to express out their abilities, then it is just as bad as a person 
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who has only one hand. How can our country become strong 


without the cooperation spirit? We are thankful to the stu- 
_ dent conference for it gave us the first light and taught us 
how to continue on.”’ 


The temptation is to give more student quotations on the — 


other subjects discussed but editor’s orders are orders which 
cannot be treated lightly by one writing up a conference! 


We feel that this conference was only a beginning in what 
could and should be done. The students were willing to take 
every particle of responsibilty given them and they carried 
their part. The spirit of friendship and cooperation which 
existed from the beginning to the end of the conference and 
which has continued in all of our relations is the finest thing 
which we have had in our inter-school relationships. In try- 
ing to express what the conference means to thém some of the 
students have said, “‘Although the meetings are over, yet the 
spirit remains.’’ ‘‘The fellowship was wonderful.’’ ‘‘I did 
not know that the students in the other schools were so pro- 
gressive and had such interesting ideas.’’ ‘‘I was helped 
especially to understand the place of the church in society and 

the part which religion may play in our lives.”’ And, ‘‘Every- 
' one must enter into the thought and spirit of this conference. 
Hope the society of China and the whole world will receive 
its help. Long exist the student conference is my sincere 
hope.’’ 
R. R. SHRADER. 


A SEQUEL TO THE STUDENT CONFERENCE 


Everyone was still talking about the student conference. 
Students wanted to continue some of the activities started. 
An essay contest was suggested. Rules were drawn up by 
the committee appointed to handle reports of the conference. 
The four schools were invited to take part, but actually only 
two did, Foochow College and Wenshan Girls’ School. ‘‘What 
the Student Conference Means to Me’’ was the subject, and 
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prizes were to be awarded to those writing the best essays both 
in Chinese and English. 


The judges of the English essays were Dr. Gowdy of thie 
Methodist Mission and Mr. Scott of the University: ot the 
Chinese essays, our own Pastor Ling Iu Cu and Professor 
Wang of the University. Numbers only were on the papers: 
no names were known. | 


Then the question arose of how and when the prizes should 
be awarded. ‘The boys heard indirectly that their papers were 
not very good. They wanted to know who got the prizes or 
else they would not conie to the awarding. They could not 
bear to have the girls take the prizes. All their talk of 
equality was about to vanish into thin air when put to the test. 


But finally they were persuaded to come. The prizes 
were awarded one Saturday afternoon at my home. Forty 
students came. Our popular pastor, Mr. Iu Soi Lin, was 
chairman. Mr. Leger made the speech and awarded the prizes. 
Foochow College got only one prize, the first in Chinese. 
Wenshan got all the others—all honors to the girls. 


Then an hour of games followed. The crowd was seated 
in four groups. Hach group chose representatives to compete 
in stunts, such as lighting candles, eating oranges, singing 
songs, giving words beginning with letters flashed before them. 
The boys were real sports. They made their teachers happy 
by their spirit so that the fact the Foochow College had lost in 
_ the contest was forgotten. 


S. E. ARMSTRONG. 


WHAT THE STUDENT CONFERENCE MEANS TO ME 


The Student Conference means a great dealto me. From 
these two words, “‘student conference,’’ I think we know 
fairly well the meaning of it. It is a gathering of a group of 
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young boys and girls, who are still studying in various schools, 
for the purpose of real fellowship with each other, of sincere 
search for the truth, and of friendly discussion of their personal 
and social difficulties and problems. This is not the whole or 
complete meaning of the student conference. But it, at least, 
gives some ideas to the reader of partial meaning of the stu- 
dent conference. 


To me the student conference has its great mission in 
China, especially during this transitional period of her revolu- 
tion. To some radicals, all the old things are bad. Religions, 
morality, social customs and many others belong to the old 
things, therefore they put down all of them. Down with all 
these old things is their only slogan. How about all the new 
things? Are they all good? Are all old things bad? We all 
know that some religious and social customs are bad and of 
no use to human society. Now are all religions bad and of no 
use to human society ? All the radicals are busy in destroying 
these old things that they probably have no time to think all 
these problems seriously. | 


What is the result of it? It has great effect especially to 
the thought and life of the student. It has greater effect to the 
boys and girls of the middle school age because they are 
thoughtless and emotional and are easily to be indoctrinated 
by all sorts of propaganda. The result is that many boys and 
girls in various schools in China are very pessimistic. Most 
of their purpose in life is simply ‘‘to eat, drink and marry’”’ 
for to-morrow they will die. If they cannot get these things, 
to commit suicide is their only solution. Now no one doubts 
that China’s hope at the present time as well in the future lies 
in the student, students of high ideals, high purpose and 
_ strong initiation. The boys and girls of middle school age are 

the critical periods of their whole life historys. The choice of 
life work, the choice of life-long companion marriage and 
economic independence have sometimes to be made at this 
period. The boys and girls can easily - perplexed and become 
discouraged. 
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So if we can get the boys and girls together from different — 
schools to talk over and discuss earnestly, sincerely and 
friendly on their various personal and social problems and 
difficulties, we not only can help them to know each other 
better, but also can break the traditional barrier of social 
intercourse between boys and girls in the right way. Then we 
will have mutual understanding, mutual sympathy and mutual 
help among the boys and girls as well as between the boys 
and the girls. 


When our conditions are pessimistic, we feel more dis- 
couraged when we are alone. So when we hold our conference 
occasionally we feel that we have a group of people who have 
the same purpose and ideal of life as ours and who are working 
and supporting us all the time. This will increase our 
strength, will give us new hope and courage to carry out our 
social service and live up our ideals. A single student cannot 
accomplish very much work, unless we have the co-operation 
of a group of students. | 


In the student conference we have different departments 
doing certain definite works. Students who are more familiar 
and interested in certain work are asked or elected to do that 
kind of work more effective and fruitful. 1 hope that the 
conference or the committee of the conference discussion will 
be conceits and will meet the present needs of the students 
and the society at large. What we discuss about in the con- 
ference is not simply to discuss for discussion’s sake, but we 
discuss about for finding the truth, the right and the way in 
solving our problems and meeting our needs. Sometimes 
people are so interested in discussing problems that they forget 
to put them into practice in our daily personal and social life. 
What is the use of spending so much time in discussion into 
practice ? So I hope the student conference will actually carry 
out its whole plan into practice, no matter how difficult pro- 
blems they are facing. It has done great service for the 
students in the past. No doubt, it will contribute greater 
service in the future. Its main emphasis is the infinite worth 
of every human personality within it we have a real democracy 
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in the sense of an equal, social, and spiritual living. It is 
purely as shared enterprise after all it is a hard struggle. But 
life is a struggle too. Without struggle life loses its very 


meaning. So without it struggles the student conference loses 
its meaning also. 


WHAT THE STUDENT CONFERENCE MEANS TO ME 


By THE WINNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE 


No two persons will read an article with the same purpose 
in mind; for each tries to find the things he or she is most 
interested. It is also true of attending a conference. In 
attending a conference different persons are interested in dif- 
ferent things and receive different impressions. The impressions 
one receives are dependent upon his or her standard of in- 
tellect, inclination and the feeling of needs. Toa person who- 
is interested in the study of social and religious problems he or 
she is naturally absorbed in all the lectures and discussions in 
a conference of social and religious character. For to such a 
person these problems discussed are real and significant and 
— needed of solution. On the other hand to a person who is not 
interested in things of this kind he or she will never be im- 
pressed and the conference will never mean anything. This 
is just because to him or her there is no feeling of need and the 
significance of the problem is not realized. How often it has 
been true! What a number of persons who attended a con- 
ference have failed to see the true meaning of it! | 

It is my happy lot now to tell you what this students’ 
conference which was held on Nov. 21-23 means to me and 
some of the impressions which I received during the three days 
I spent in attending the conference. 

The conference for mission school students of senior high 
school grade was held first at Wen Shan, then at Union Kin- 
dergarten, then at Foochow College and then at Union Middle 
School, from Nov. 21-23, 1929. These several places for such 
a gathering are really ideal. They are convenient to all the 
students who came to attend the conference. The quietness of 
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the places with the beautiful scenery around created a feeling 
especially helpful to the purpose of the conference which was to 
gather students together from different schools in and near the 
city for social intercourse and for the discussion of important 
problems which every adolescent student is facing to-day. The 
following are some of the topics discussed by men and women 
of prominence : How to hasten the progress of the wholesome 
social intercourse between sexes; The problem of divorce and 
its remedies; The weaknesses of Christian mission and their 
remedies; The importance of religious teaching to adolescent 
students, etc. | | 


As has been mentioned that different persons who attended 
a conference would receive different impressions, so the said 
student conference may mean different things to different 
students. But it is my purpose only to tell what this con- 
ference has meant to me. To my mind the significance of 
this conference is three-fold : 


First of all this student conference is of a great educational 
significance. The people who attended the conference will not 
fail to admit that they have received a lot of information from 
the lectures. We have learned many things which we had 
not learned in classes. It seems to me that all the informa- 
tions I received are valuable and helpful and have meant a 
great deal to me. 


Secondly, this student conference has a great social value. 
As many of these students do not often have chances to meet 
one another during these school days, this conference gave 
them a great opportunity for a social gathering. Moreover 
most of the problems discussed in the meetings were mostly 
of social importance. So interesting and enthusiastic were 
these discussions that I believe they will prove to be useful 
to all of us. | 


Above all the conference has the significance of a moral 
value. As we all know that the aims of all the discussions 
and meetings are to make young people useful, create a good 
and right attitude toward one another and to lead them to 
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right conduct or to good character. So I believe all of us who 
have attended this conference must have left with their char- 
acter strengthened and their purpose and thoughts ennobled. 


ROADS 


The China we have known has been the land of trails— 
narrow trails twisting in and out among the paddy felds like 
ribbons—long winding trails over mountain passes—trails that 
loitered here and there, which, if followed with persistence © 
would eventually get you somewhere. ‘Trails—everywhere 
trails! No wide, straight, paved roads—no swift motor cars; 
only trails with thousands of patient human burden-bearers 
winding their way, sometimes with ‘‘painful steps and slow’’ 
over them. | 

Even in the city the story was much the same—narrow 
streets and illpaved streets—crooked streets—all little fitted 
for wheeled vehicles of any description—least of all motor cars. 

One night we went to sleep as usual. ‘The next morning 
we woke to the noise of falling timbers—the cries of work- 
men—the air thick with dust that had been undisturbed for 
centuries. Roads! Can’t you see them sweeping down upon. 
us? Can’t you hear the honking of the motor cars—the noise 
and bustle of busy roads, for we are building roads in Foo- 
chow ! 

By what Aladdin’s lamp have the shops been whisked back 
five, ten, fifteen feet to make possible these broad thorough- 
fares? Where is South Gate—one of the city’s ancient land- 
marks? Gone!! In its place an open park in whose center 
stands a very modern monument and on opposite sides two 
very busy bus stations. 

What magic has produced this road that now lies before 
us straight as an arrow? It had been crooked, now it is 
straight. It had been narrow, now it is wide. Shops, private 
homes, churches, temples, schools. Nothing is sacred—all is . 
sacrificed to what is believed to be the larger good. 
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There are no funds! Surely that will halt this onward 
sweep of roads! But no—money or no money the roads still 
go on! 


What we have seen happen in Foochow and its immediate 
vicinity is more or less significant of what is going on all over 
China. China is rapidly making new roads for herself. Old 
trails are being forsaken—old traditions thrown to the wind. 
The air is full of the dust that has been accumulating for ages, 
and at times it is stifling and difficult to breathe, but China 
wants new roads and she will have them regardless of the cost. 


_ Some of the roads may lead into dangerous places; they 
may be poorly constructed ; much that is precious and should 
be preserved may be thrown away because it gets in the way 
of these new roads. The noise, bustle, confusion, disorder 
about us are all indications of the process. But we have faith 
to believe that eventually out of all this shall come the New 
China with beautiful roads sweeping ever upward and onward. 


M. E. LEGER. 


“TOO BUSY TO WRITE, .................. 


With touring the field to help and inspire the Christians ; 
with healing the common, everyday sick, to say nothing of the 
people torn by wild boars which are roaming the roads and the 
city streets; with bandits on all sides of us, and in active 
eruption; with six heads of the Foochow government taken, 
bound, and lugged away as prisoners ; with a cut of 10 per cent. 
in the Board appropriation, resulting in workers resigning and 
the field being in dire need of workers; with a new civilization 
_ being born and Russia determined that it shall be Communistic 
and anti-religious, we missionaries are too busy in the front 
line trenches for literary endeavor. But there is material 
enough, copy enough, tragedy and comedy enough in the Ingtai 
station every day to set up a home newspaper. 

Lest running an orphanage, an old people’s home, a blind 
and insane asylum and a hospital and boarding schools should 
prove tame and uninteresting, we have a diversion this week 
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in one army occupying the Nga Dung Min chapel as its fort 
and from it beating off an attack by its enemies. 

We were trying to have a station conference, but thirteen 
hundred bandits marched across the district, making travel 
impossible last week. We are having a lively season. 


_ Nineteen thirty has opened strong. We are too busy to 


write. 
E. H. SMITH. 


“CHRISTIANITY IN ACTION” 


Just a day or so before Josephine Walker left for her 
furlough an interesting bit of ‘Christianity in action’ came to 
hand, which seemed to her and to me significant of the 
awakening of our Chinese Christians to the need for helping 
the unfortunate. On the Saturday previous, an appeal had 
been made at our Bible Women’s meeting that the women’s 
organizations in the different churches have some practical 
objective in addition to the weekly meetings for prayer and 
Bible study, and it was suggested that there was a great need 
among the inmates of the Government Poor House. About 
five hundred destitute old men and women are gathered there, 
in rows of shacks out in the fields near North Gate; and they 
are given a roof.over their heads, and an allowance of one 
dollar a month from the government toward their maintenance. 
An addition of about sixty cents per month comes from other 
sources of private charity, and occasionally some official or 
wealthy man wishes to do a good deed, and sends over a few 
ounces of pork or some other treat to each of the old folks. 
But with cost of board in our schools at four dollars per month, 
and more, one realizes that the provision above mentioned is 
far from sufficient, and one wonders how these poor folks even 
- manage to exist. Quite a number of them died last week on 
_ the three or four cold nights we had—doubtless a combination | 
of chill and undernourishment. oe 

- Some such statement as the above was presented to the 
Bible Women on Saturday, and on Tuesday morning before 
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we had our breakfast we had a call from the Bible woman 
‘of the Upper Bridge church, bringing a collection of $13.60 
which she and several of the other Christians of her church 
hed collected in the two intervening days. Both the speed 
and the amount of this collection seem noteworthy. — 

AGNES M. CHRISTIAN, 


THE FOOCHOW-KIENNING TWENTIETH 
CENTURY LIMITED 


‘‘Keplar cannot come for the Shaowu Annual Meeting. 
They were depending on him for the outside speaker. Can 
you go? You'll have to start next week and be gone a month. 
They will ask you to make three or four of the principal 
addresses of the meetings.’’ 


This was the greeting of Mr. Kellogg, foreign general 
- secretary of the Shaowu Mission on his return from Shanghai 
the first of Nov., 1929. ‘There he had seen Mr. Keplar, general 
secretary of the Church of Christ in China. The Shaowu 
Annual Meeting seemed up against it. It said ‘‘Yes.’’ 


In 1902 I had made a visit to Shaowu calling at nearly 
every center where there was Christian work. Again in 1907 
I had done the same, and in 1909 I had gone as far as Iong 
Kau for a Bible Conference. It would be interesting to see 
the field again after a lapse of twenty years. 


At 6.30 p.m., Nov. 9th, I boarded the launch at Foochow 
with a ticket to long Kau. My cabin was ten feet wide, just 
an inch too short for me to lie at full length, and just high 
enough for me to sit up if I was careful to keep my head 
between the beams of the deck above. Those poor beams!! — 
‘Many a bump did they get from my head before I learned to 
avoid them. ‘T'wo Chinese occupied the cabin with me. My 
country basket and suit case made a sort of division between 
me and my cabin-mates. The floor of the cabin was my bed. 
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On it I spread a cotton quilt for mattress and blankets. The 
launch was protected on both sides by quarter inch iron plates 
and our only light and air came tbru small sliding doors in 
this iron plate. : 

We started at 6.30 a.m., Nov. 10th. At 8.30 a.m. the 
steward pushed in our breakfast. The three men in the ad- 
joining cabin ate with us. ‘Ihe food, dishes and chop sticks 
for six men were on a tray sixteen by twenty-four inches. The 
rice was in a tub to one side. Beside rice there were peanuts, 
bean curd, jelly fish and and one boiled duck’s egg. We sat 
up in bed to eat around this tray. To wash I reached out of 
my cabin iron plate window and dipped a wash cloth in the 
river. The Pullman service in the U.S. is no comparison for 
convenience, and it has our steamer service beat to a frazzle. 


At 10.00 a.m. one of the boatmen came into my cabin as 
if shot from a cannon. All iron doors went shut. The rifle 
shots of the bandits on both sides of the river were heard as 
the bullets struck the iron plate. The engines were sent full 
speed ahead and we were soon out of range. At night one 
simply lies down and goes to sleep, in the same place he has 
been all day. No boat can go up or down the rapids at night 
sO we are always tied up at some village. At 2.30 p.m. Mon- 
day we were at Yengping. Fifteen minutes for passengers to 
land and we were off again. 


Twenty-seven years ago it took me six days to make Yeng- 
_ ping. Then the boat had seven men as propelling power. This 
time it was a little more than a day and a half. As we were 
in the worst rapid on the river I wrote in my diary as follows : 
—‘‘Kight men have got on the bank to tow This rapid 1s too 
much for the twin‘ screws of the launch. Her nose is into the 
rocks on the side and just below the rapid. ‘The screws purr 
- gently to keep the launch from going backward. ‘The eight 
men on shore have two hundred feet of bamboo rope 7/8 of an 
inch thick. Only ten feet away the water is boiling, seething, 
rushing past us. The waves are six feet high. Like an angry 
beast they seem to defy this man-made contraption to invade 
their age-long domain. One boatman has taken two sticks of 
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incense, lit them and stuck them in the rock. To him and to 
all the crew this was a prayer to the god of the rapid to take 
us safely up. The eight men stood ready two hundred feet a 
head on the shore to give succor to those little motors. The 
levers were pulled back a bit to let her back away from the 
rock. The rudder swung a trifle. The levers were gradually 
pushed up, the throttles opened wide, the screws hummed. 
The right motor with its eight cylinders and the left with its 
four worked perfectly. They seemed to know that every frac- 
tion of horse power must be used to send the boat up thru 
that rapid. The tow line straightened. ‘T'he water seemed to 
gather all its strength to resist our attempt to go forward. 
We were in a raging torrent only four rods wide. Rocks on 
each side waited with gaping mouths todevour us. The waves 
came over the deck. For a moment we stood still. For two 


. moments. ‘T'wo men on the launch grabbed bamboo poles and © 


stuck them in the rocks and pushed. ‘The water seemed to 
redouble its fury. But man’s brain had estimated correctly 
and after two minutes more of steady, continued pushing, 
pulling and motor power we perceptibly advanced, and with 


every inch gained, gained speed. The poor torrent was 
worsted. 


These motor launches are already driving the large ten 
and fifteen man powered boats off the river. The little two- 
men rat boats are still at work. I am making this stage of 
the journey in less than three days. It used to take ten in the 


swiftest boat- How long before these launches will have to | 


share the traffic with the auto and the airplane ? 


The launches have made a modern city. of Yengping. 
When I saw it twenty years ago it was a sleepy village. Its 
main street was twelve feet wide. Now it is a bustling city 
with a stone-paved street twenty feet wide and its shops filled 
with leather shoes, felt hats, thermos bottles, Sperry’s Oats, 


wrist watches, tortoise shell rimmed glasses, ever ready flash 
_ lights, aluminum ware, etc., etc. 
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But at Iong Kau we reach the end of speedy travel. Over- 
night here and up the next morning at daylight and off on a 
little rat boat, breakfast on the boat. There are six of us from 
here going to the Annual Meeting at Kienning. Each of the 
three men on my boat speaks two languages but none the same 
two. So each of us could speak to only one of the others at 
once | 


We were on this little boat three days, making in all only 
thirty-five miles. The fear of bandits make the men very 
wary. 'he second day we pass a house on the bank, burning. 
At the next town we learn that the owner was shot thru the 
thigh_that morning. We have a guard of four soldiers fully 
armed. The third day we reach Chiong Loh. The next 
morning we eat breakfast by lamp light, add two to our party 
and at 6.30 are on the road to Tai Ning thirty-five miles away. 
The day is perfect. At 10.30 we start to climb two thousand 
five hundred feet. The scenery is beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. On our side of the ravine the hills are bare but across 
the ravine the mountain side is covered. with a very thick forest 
of evergreens with an occasional maple of brightest red or 
less frequently yellow. This is the first time I have passed 
this way and never in all my travels have I seen such beauty 
of forest. Alas it is too far from a river to be valuable. 


It was nearly 2 p.m. before we reached a little dirty town 
on the plain the other side of the mountain. We stopped for 
dinner—rice, one dish of greens and a dish of rats.“ It was 
the first time that I knowingly have eaten rats. But we had 
walked nearly twenty miles since breakfast with no food- 
Once the guard cautioned us to be careful ; they feared bandits. 
But we passed unmolested. That evening we walked an hour 
and a half in the moonlight to reach Tai Ning. We started 
in the morning with three sedan chairs to help eight of us. 
At noon the men on two chairs could only carry the empty 
chairs. So each of us rode about three miles apiece during 
the day. 

If any pastor or mistress of the manse reads this, tell me 
what you think of Mrs. Pastor at Tai Ning. Her husband had 
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started that morning for Annual Meeting. At 7.45 p.m. her 
neighbor called over the wall to her,-““There are soldiers knock- 
ing at your front door.’’ Not only soldiers, four, but six chair 
coolies, five load bearers, two missionaries, and six Chinese 
pastors and preachers. These all entered the commodious 
parsonage, and the two missionaries and six pastors and 
preachers wanted supper and lodging. At 8.30 she invited us 
to supper. Imagine a Mrs. Reverend at home called on without 
warning to provide supper and beds for eight hungry men at 
7.45 p.m.!! | 


At Tai Ning the soldier guard was dispensed with. No 
more bandits in the region we were to pass thru. | 

Two more short days’ walk and we were at Kienning. 
Here we found about sixty men and women gathered for 
Annual Meeting. These pastors, preachers, laymen and 
women had travelled all the way from one to nine days to 
reach this place. One of the pastors had previously been seized. 
by the bandits four times. Our beloved United States is not 


large enough for any of you to do as much travelling to atte 
the National Council. 


The second day after arriving the Chinese program com- 
mittee handed me my program. Friday morning speak an hour 
on “‘Modern methods for the Church of To-day.’’ That even- | 
ing “The Church in Modern Social Environment.’’ Monday, 
‘‘The Relation Between the Churches in China and those in 
America.’’ Tuesday, ‘““The Deepening of the Spiritual Life.’’ 
These were new subjects for me except the last. I had used 
that previously. I spoke in the Foochow dialect and had a 
whirlwind for a translator. He interested the audiences. We 
met in an unheated church with the mercury registering around 
30 degrees above. Just as we closed the meeting news came 
that the Communists with a very strong army were threaten- 
ing a city two days away to the southeast. Our homeward 
road took us away from them. Three days’ walk found us in 
Shaowu. This is the center of the Shaowu Mission. The road 
was full of soldiers straggling along single file to Kienning to 
meet and stop the Communists. They had rifles and machine 
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guns. ‘The day after we left Kienning the reports were so bad 
that boats were engaged to take all foreigners and some of the 
Chinese to safer regions. The people fear Communists more 
than bandits. I had two Thanksgiving dinners, one at Kienning 
with the Shepherds, and the Shaowu people waited their 
Thanksgiving for the men who went to Kienning. Eight chil- 
dren and eight adults at Shaowu, then after dinner a Thanks- 
giving service and after that another with the Chinese and the 
next morning off for long Kau on the way home. The morn- 
ing of the third day we sent a boatman ehead to buy our way 
from the bandits for $3.60 per boat. In our company were 
more than thirty boats. This was one nest of bandits only and 
ught only twenty-five miles. On the bank near the bandits’ 
nest were the frames of elevén boats that had been burned a 
few days before and we heard that eleven men had been shot. 
A few days later three men taking rafts down were killed. 


One night at Iong Kau, preached at the Chinese service 
Sunday morning, and in the afternoon took passage on a rice 
boat going as far as Yengping. At 5 the next morning the 
cover of the boat on which I was lifted revealing all of God’s 
outdoors, and breakfast was announced. At 2.30 we were at 
Yengping. All the arrangements had thus far been made for 
me by my Chinese friends and all expenses paid with no — 
thought of mine. I expected from Yengping to do my own 
planning. But the boatman told me to quietly and patiently 
wait and all would be arranged for me. Soon a servant of a 
military official arrrived with a card and I was escorted to his 
home where a sumptuous supper was served with thanks to 
the Giver, and a very pleasant hour spent in conversation. A 
beautiful Christian home. Then I was taken to the . launch 
where a private cabin had been reserved for me. Two nights 
on this launch and I was in Foochow. A few days after I 
passed three men were wounded on a launch on this stretch of 
the river and one killed by bandits. Another launch turned 
over and more than one hundred people drowned. 


Just as I began writing this a letter has arrived from the 
Shepherds at Kienning saying that they are at Chiong Lok 
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on the way to Foochow. The Communists threatened 
Kienning. 


Some of the hardships and dangers of travel and residence 
in the interior I have purposely tried to bring out in the above, 
not to influence any reader to say that it is foolish for mission- 
aries to live and work under such conditions, but that you may 
know and sympathise with and partially enter into the lives 
and work of your representatives here in China as they try to 
live the Gospel which is the only means of doing away with 
bandits and Communists. 


Was it worth while for me to journey eighteen days,. be 
away from home thirty-two days, walking one hundred and 
forty miles, thru bandit-infested regions, to make four add- 
resses at the Annual Meeting of the Shaowu Mission ? 


WILLARD L. BEARD. 


JUST JOTTINGS FROM THE UNION KINDER: 
GARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


It is a Monday evening. The students’ weekly prayer 
meeting is over and I come back to the house, get out some 


_ large characters on cards, a simple reader and a hymn. book. 
These, with a picture scroll, are put on the diningroom table. 


Then I go to the back door and call *‘Ding-a-ling, School is 
ready.’’ Four jolly, round-faced country women come laughing 
in and we proceed to see how much we can remember from 
last week’s lesson. ‘Three of the women are schoo] servants — 
and the other is the wife of my cook, whose name sounds like 
‘‘Ksau.’’ None of-them has ever had a chance to learn to read 
and they are willing to be my eager students—probably more 


willing because they know that my Chinese a is only 
a small step above theirs! . 


We try to fit the characters together to make the first 
verse of “Jesus loves me,’’ Then we. try to read large type 


_ texts under coloured Bible pictures. hen we take the primer 
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and learn ‘‘God created the Heavens and the Earth and all 
things therein.’’ We have great laughs together over our funny 
mistakes but they have already learned perfectly over fifty 
characters and, best of all, I think they are learning the mean- 
ing of what we read. | 


Of our thirty students, only three are ready to graduate 
this term. Ten Christian kindergartens are definitely asking 
for them and there are probably more who have not asked 
because they know we have so few. We have the lure of the 
South Seas, where a number of our graduates are doing good 
work, to contend with, as well as the popularity of kindergart- 
ners as brides and the call for our girls for Government 
Kindergartens. But it is good to see people appreciating the 
need for work with little children and to see how the Govern- 
ment is pushing this department here in Fukien. 


Miss Madelyn Chen, our fine principal, and I feel, as 
never before, the great value of such work as we are doing, 
whether the graduate is in her own home, in a government 
school or teaching a group of children in a Christian 
school. If all of China’s little children could be trained 
in right habits and attitudes, the country would sooner become 
a unified nation. And if all could have Christian training what 
a wonderful nation it would be! 
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EXTRA 


Dying man revived and Country Missionary dubbed ‘‘Doctor.’” 
‘*China’s Millions’’ crowd to see foreigner treat man 
wounded by Wild Boar. Swooning wife begs 
Christians to save dying husband. 
Sweet potatoes—reward for 
medicine. 


‘Extra, Extra—a—a,’’ might have been cried through- 


out American cities, and those who responded, might have 
read the following : 


At nine-thirty o’clock on N ovember 8, a Chinese laborer 
Diong, ne-ne, (Diong, twenty-two) working in his sweet 
potato field in Ingtai, Fukien, China was attacked by a wild 
boar which had been maddened by the shots from an inferior 
gun. The attempt to kill the beast had infuriated him to 
attack four men and women working in the field. Twenty-two 
was so badly torn and gouged that he was thought to be dead 
when he fell and lay in shock. 

His wife ran a mile to call ilies Neil H. Lewis, an 
American Missionary doctor in charge of the medical work of 
the Ingtai district. When she found that Dr. Lewis was away 
touring in the mountains, the wife’s screams and wails aroused 
the country-side and Arthur O. Rinden, American Evangelistic 
Missionary who sat in his study in the flat above that of Dr. 
Lewis, ran to investigate. Mr. Rinden at once gave instruc- 
tions to his wife for preparing first aid and then proceeded to 
the field where he found three brothers wailing over what they 
supposed to be a dead body. 

Because of Mr. Rinden’s quick response to their difficulty 
the men under stress put an unusual amount of confidence in 
him and allowed him: to take complete charge. He had the 
patient carried to the nearest room where he could work on 
him—the living room of Mrs. Neil H. Lewis. Then Mrs. 
Lewis and Mrs. Rinden attempted with little success to keep 
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back the mobs enough to allow a passage-way for carrying 
supplies to the room. It was also with great difficulty that 
they were able to carry these supplies because of the active 
demonstrations of grief by the wife of Twenty-two who fre- 
quently dropped to the floor and clasped them about the knees 
while she petitioned them as Christians to save her husband. 


_ The process of dressing the very deep and large back 
wound and eight leg wounds was a long one because so much 
grass and sand had been carried into them by the tusks of the 
wild boar, and because the coolies had used their hands covered 
with dirt of the sweet potato field to, as they said, “‘Push 
back in the intestines.’’ Dr. Tang, Dr. Lewis’ assistant, 
came after much persuasion in the late afternoon, and upon 
seeing the condition advised that the man be moved to die— 
according to Chinese custom—in his own home. In the presence 
of every indication of almost immediate death, the family still 
showed remarkable confidence in the foreign treatment. Even 
more remarkable was the complete lack of idol worship and 
wild music for frightening away the evil spirits of death. 
Though not a Christian family, their love and sympathy to- 
ward the suffering man was telling proof of the fact that 
Christianity is leavening this Community. 

To all, it seemed nothing short of a miracle that the man 
lived through the night—the family’s confidence in Western 
medicine became stronger with the hours—they even learned 
to tell time on the watch which Mrs. Rinden lent them in 
order to give pills at the proper intervals. When Dr. Lewis 
returned three days later, he immediately enlisted the interest 
and help of Dr. Tang who had refused the case, and together 
they are bringing Twenty-two to recovery. 

The Lewises and Rindens report that sweet potatoes tied 
by their roots into little bunches are now being presented to 
them by the grateful family, that far and wide the story of 
how “‘Doctor’’ Rinden and Doctor Lewis saved a dying man 
is being told, and that their real reward is that here is proof 
of the fact that missionaries are appreciated in China. 

GERTRUDE G. RINDEN. 
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SETTLING IN AT CING CEU LIANG 


Two full years for Union High School at Cing Ceu Liang. 
One and a half of those years for Mr. Newell and five months 
for me. And how do we like it ? Fine! And for many reasons. 

We are beautifully located. God has been very good in 
giving these people beauty whichever way they turn their 
eyes. For the purposes of the school we are ideally located ; 


near enough to the city so the boys can go in for athletic and | 


inspirational meetings. Also we can have worthwhile speakers 
and events here. Far enough away so the boys don’t mind 
going into the school fields barefooted and with their spades 
over their shoulders. Since December we are much nearer 
the city for a "bus line has been established between Upper- 
bridge and South Gate. And one of their stops is at Cing Ceu 
Liang. (Libation Hill is one translation for that name.) 

The school building has proved very satisfactory. Its only 
fault is the dormitory space is too small. Our chapel will hold 
close to five hundred and seat four hundred but our one hund- 
red boys fill the dormitory too full. We have a fine group of 
students, most of them country boys unsophisticated, not 
_ afraid of work, and appreciative of what they get. 


Then our principal, Howard Diong, is such a fine capable 
man and is gathering about him a very stable, dependable 
faculty. Both he and his wife are keenly interested in village 
improvement work. We have around us a dozen villages and 
there is much we should bring to them. They need to learn 
how to live hygienically and more comfortably; they need their 
minds ‘“‘opened’’; and their hearts quickened. This can only 
come through Him who is the Light of the world. 

When we went “‘home’”’ in 1927, we had permission from 
our Board to raise up to ten thousand dollars for our school. 
My part was to raise money for this village work, a community 
center ; we call it “The House by the Side of the Road.’’ Many 
sald we would find people at home very unresponsive and not 
interested. ‘Though we did not succeed in raising half the 
amount we needed, we found people generally very responsive 


and much interested. The sums given were not large, many 
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one and five dollar bills, but real interest went witli the gifts, 
and I am sure will follow them. 


In all fifteen hundred dollars gold was given and at the 
present good exchange this equals four thousand dollars silver. 
We have bought the land and hope to be able with what re- 
mains to build a house with a kindergarten room, two primary 
rooms, a dispensary, and living quarters for the workers. Some 
programme for fifteen hundred dollars! Dr. Brewer Eddy has 
found for the salary of the kindergartener, one hundred and 
fifty dollars each year for the next five years. Some of this 
amount will go toward equipment. Toward the salary of a dis- 
trict nurse, a group of ladies in Boston, especially interested 
in medical work, have promised twenty-five dollars a year for 
‘six years. Another group of ladies, ‘‘The Tourists,’ of 
Uxbridge, Mass., have made the same pledge. A third cift 
of twenty-five dollars comes from a friend for the same object, 
making seventy-five dollars toward the hundred and fifty 
needed for the nurse and dispensary. 


‘The House’’ is to be substantial but as near like the 
native houses as is practicable with light, air and other things 
we wish to teach them are necessary to healthful living. It 
will be ready we hope by September. In the meantime we 
are very anxious to establish a point of contact with the village 
people so as to be ready for full work in the fall. Whether 
to have a large faith and hire a nurse with only a half year’s 
resources in sight or to be hard-headed and wait, that was the 
question! But Mr. Diong has solved our problems. He has 
found a nurse who has also had Normal training. She will 
teach one-half day in the primary school connected with the 
high school and start the village work in the afternoon. This 
is almost. ideal, for the school work will put her in touch with 
the homes. But we hope by next year the full one hundred 
and fifty dollars necessary for the salary and equipment will 
come for she should by then give full time to village work. We 
want her to get into the homes, especially when the. babies 
arrive. Groups of girls and women in America have made 
layettes and we now have a good supply. Our plan is to give 
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one such outfit to each baby that is born under the ministra- 
tion of our nurse. 

Since the building is not ready we cannot use the kinder- 
gartener this term, but the money will buy a baby organ and 
many other necessary parts of the equipment. 


One other thing which makes the Newells very happy is 
the house which the American Board have been building for 
whoever works in this school. It is about three blocks away 
from the school beyond some of our rice fields and gardens. 
It is built beside a hill and we want to call it “‘Hillside.’’ We 
think there is not a nicer house in the province. It has a real 
bath-tub, a cook stove, and is to have running water. It 13 
compact, convenient and most livable. The land and house 
and all these luxuries cost under four thousand dollars! Come 
and see us, all of you (not all at the same time). 

MARY R. NEWELL. 


OUR FIRST CO-ED PARTY 


We had met together—Foochow College and Wenshan—at 
programs, but never as two small groups where there was 
actual conversing between boys and girls. Our seven Senior 
boys decided that they wished to entertain the ten Wenshan 
Senior girls on Saturday. The girls accepted their invitation 
to come over about three o’clock in the afternoon. Tea and 
cake were served by the boys in the small Y.M.C.A. room at 
the school. | 


Then we started on a ‘“‘hike’’ around the city where the 
old city wall stood two years ago. Boys and girls together 
on a road built in place of the former ramparts— 
barriers of all kinds are falling in China. We went to West 
Lake Park and took a hoat across the lake, then we walked up 
to North Gate Tower which stands on a hill from which the 
view of the city and country is delightful. All were interested 
in the stone jars, the number and arrangement of which 
resemble those of the stars in the Great Dipper. If the jars 
are not kept full of water the fire god will burn the city. 


Although we came the shortest way back to my home, it 
was six o clock and we were all hungry for supper. To do 
honor to the occasion gowns and suits were changed ; my home 
_is very near the school so it was easily arranged. The boys 
came over for the girls and we had supper at tables seating 
eight apiece in the same Y.M.C.A. room. An hour of games 
in my home followed supper. 


The affair was carefully chaperoned and thoroughly en- 
joyed. As the boys said afterwards, “‘the students acted like 
ladies and gentlemen.’’ 

E, ARMSTRONG. 


_ NEWS ITEMS FROM WOMEN’S MEDICAL WORK 


The fifth class to graduate from the Kate C.. Woodhull 
Hospital School of Nursing will hold commencement exercises 
at the hospital on Tuesday, Feb. 11th. The class this year 
numbers six, the — class to graduate in the history of the 
school. 


We hope to receive a class of six in the next class entering 
the School of Nursing the last of February. The school at 
present has eighteen students tho six of these are soon to 


graduate. 

The matron of the Woman’s Hospital who had been in 
that position ever since the starting of the hospital out at Gek 
Siong Sang in 1919 has just died. She has been in more or 
less ill health for seven years but has been able to carry on. 
She will be missed by her associates and the patrons of the 
hospital whom she served loyally and well. 

The thirteenth child of one of our pastors needed care 
after his mother died so we agreed to take him on as a “‘feed- 
ing case’’ in the hospital. We did not know at the time how 
much of a help he might be to us for we are now able to de- 
monstrate to the nurses and servants at the hospital that a baby 
in China can be fed on cow’s milk and not be harmed by too 
‘‘hot’’ food, and that a child can grow happily and normally 
not being carried every minute of the day and fed every time 
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that he starts to cry. We have really found the experience 
very much worthwhile besides helping out an overburdened 
father. One teacher has asked if next term she may bring 
her students over to see how we care for the baby. It may 
open their eyes too for I visited in the home of a kindergarten 
graduate while on a country trip not long ago and found that 
her two young children had to both be carried much of the time. 


The second of January I started off on a country trip first 
going to the home of one of our graduate nurses who was 
married the next day. It was very nice to see the home of 
one of our students as it gives one a much better idea what the 
girls come from to us. I helped dress the bride, an enjoyable 
experience, and she really did look lovely as she stepped in to 
her red bridal chair to go to the home of her to-be-husband. It 
was not long ago that she came to us to study nursing, a pretty 
bright-eyed little girl, The night before the wedding she 
opened her four chests for us to see the clothes and cloth she 
was taking over to her new home. After the wedding feast on 
Friday Miss Ward came for me and we started on our country 
trip whose object was the examination of the pupils in five 
different’ church schools. We got back to Diong-lok on 
Wednesday evening and I felt the trip had been very much 
worthwhile because of the insight into the homes and schools 
of our American Board constituency. I had made much this 
same trip seven years ago so. it was doubly pleasant to renew 
old acquaintances and to see the children who had now grown 
so big. 


H. M. ATwoop. 


‘NEWS ITEMS 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert E. Lewis spent Christmas and New 


Year's with their son, Dr. Neil H. Lewis and his — 
Ing Hok. 


In 1896 Dr. and Mrs. Lewis came to China and organized 
in Shanghai the first City Young Men’s Christian Association 
in China. In 1908 they returned to the U.S. and Dr. Lewis 
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was State Secretary for the Association in Ohio. Then he was 
called to the Cleveland City Association as General Secretary. 
This Association he has served with conspicuous efficiency 
until his resignation a few months ago. During his secretary- 
ship the Cleveland Association erected its million dollar build- 
ing. 
Both Dr. and Mrs. Lewis hold important places on com- 
mittees of our National Congregational Council and its Mission- 
ary Societies. 


They are now spending some time studying conditions in 
Japan, China and the Philippines. Three sons are in the 
Foreign work. Dr. Neil H. is our Doctor at Ing Hok. Another 
son is in Y.M.C.A. work in Manila. Another in the same 
work in Czechoslovakia. 


* * 


Said by a layman at a recent meeting of the Foochow City 
Station. Translation :—‘‘I was in a certain place as head of 
@ mission school. Foreign money thru the missionary sup- 
ported the school. But the money was only just~enough to 
keep the school open. I asked for more so as to make the 
school efficient. The missionary said he could not possibly get 
more. I knew he was speaking the truth. But when I asked 
the Chinese for money they replied that the missionary had 
all kinds of money, they would not givea cent. I then had a 
long talk with the missionary and told him just how the Chin- 
ese felt. I suggested that he should step back and let me take 
the lead. I only wanted him to stand back of me ready to 
help. He agreed. I raised $10 000 and built a needed build- 
ing for the school and in a short time I had between $6,000 and 
$7,000 a year from the Chinese to meet the running expenses 
of the school. The Christian Chinese have money, it is largely 
a habit of mind. We must acquire the habit of thinking we 
can finance our own work. The church is too foreignized 
financially. We must make it a Chinese church by 
doing the work ourselves and by giving the money ourselves.’ 
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A girlhood friend of Miss Hartwell, who went to school 
with her in Minnesota, Mrs. Ida M. Cary of Chicago, who is 
a trained nurse and an experienced Child Welfare Worker, 
has come out to China as a voluntary worker to spend a year 
with Miss Hartwell in Foochow to help introduce Child Wel- 
fare Work in connection with the Foochow Christian Woman's 
Industrial Institute; a union institution, the needlework de- 
partment of which has been recently opened under the direction 
of Miss Amy K. Wolfe, of the Anglican Mission. 


On a recent trip to Shanghai where she was entertained 
in the home of Dr. Margaret Lin, a former protege, Miss Hart- 
well was -happily surprised by a birthday party in honor of 
her seventieth birthday. The party was arranged by former 
students of hers from Foochow College and was most elaborate. 
Miss Hartwell, as you may guess, appeared the youngest one 
there. | 


* * 


Our friends in the Shaowu Mission up the Min River have 
twice this winter been threatened by Communist invasions of 
the province. These divisions of the army are not to be trifled 
with and there is nothing to do but get out of their way. Both 
times preparations had to be made and boats hired so that 
Kienning could be evacuated on an hour’s notice. Late in 
January the Shepherd family and Dr. Nutting left Kierning 
and dropped down the river to the next large town, T'siang 
Loh where they stayed for some time. With the retreat of the 
invaders without visiting Kienning these missionaries expect 
to return to their work again. The Shaowu friends did not have 
to leave, tho they had all the anxiety attendant upon not know- 
ing from one day to the next what might happen. 


& * 


‘Dr. and Mrs. Campbell have moved to Southside, the big 
suburb of Foochow where most of the foreigners live, in order 
to be near the Union Hospital where Dr. Campbell is working. 


rip February 12th the Mission will enjoy a housewarming with 
them. 
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~The Foochow Christian Woman’s Industrial Institute 
rejoices that Miss Elizabeth Hurlbut, Treasurer of the Board 
in Chicago, was able to give four strenuous days to Foochow 
during a recent trip around the world. While here she visited 
_ the work of the Institute and met with its Board of Managers. 
This direct touch with the Union Board of Trustees in Chicago 
should mean much. Requests will arise because of the advance 
which the Institute is making in its various departments of 
work here on the field. The Anglican Mission have lent the 
use of two buildings to the Needlework department. 


* * 


Miss Helen Smith, daughter of Rev. E. D. Smith of © 
Ingtai, has lately joined our Mission group after spending a 
year in language study at Peiping. All three stations need 
her services badly, for work for women is understaffed, so it 
will be hard to decide where she had best be sent for work. 
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